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could nowhere be so prosperous and so happy as
in the West.

As early as 1787 an observer at Pittsburgh re-
ported that in six weeks he saw fifty flatboats set off
for the down-river settlements; in 1788 forty-five
hundred emigrants were said to have passed Fort
Harmar between February and June, Most of
these people were bound for Kentucky or Tennes-
see. But the census of 1790 gave the population
north of the Ohio as 4,280, and after Wayne's vic-
tory the proportion of newcomers who fixed their
abodes in that part of the country rapidly increased.
For a decade Ohio was the favorite goal; and
within eight years after the battle at Fallen Tim-
bers this region was ready for admission to the
Union as a State. Southern Indiana also filled
rapidly.

For a time the westward movement was re-
garded as of no disadvantage to the seaboard
States. It was supposed that the frontier would
attract a population of such character as could
easily be spared in more settled communities. But
it became apparent that the new country did not
appeal simply to broken-down farmers, bankrupts,
and ne'er-do-wells. Robust and industrious men,
with growing families, were drawn off in great